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NINETEENTH 


A IN' BN- XT  AL  MEETING 


OF  THE 

MERCANTILE  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  was  held  at  their  Room,  on  Tuesday,  November 
13th,  1860,  at  3J  o’clock,  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  appointing,  S.  W.  De  Cour- 
set,  Chairman,  and  William  A.  Rolin,  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

William  C.  Ludwig,  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  presented  and  read  the  following  Annual  Report, 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  Treasurer,  were  unanimously 
accepted. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS 

OF  THE 

jrtlwantilc  beneficial  Association 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


In  approaching  the  period  that  is  to  absolve  the 
official  relations  of  your  Board,  and  in  reviewing  the 
operations  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year,  they  cannot 
but  cherish  a deep  sense  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction  at 
the  happy  results  which  have  been  secured,  and  feel 
sufficient  encouragement  to  renew  and  increase  their 
efforts  in  this  noble  work  of  benevolence.  Few  years 
in  the  history  of  our  Association  have  more  significantly 
revealed  the  importance  and  value  of  its  organization, 
or  afforded  clearer  evidences  of  its  power  and  efficiency 
than  the  past. 

In  every  community  and  in  every  relationship  of  life, 
bright  and  prosperous  as  they  may  be,  there  will  be 
found  dark  clouds  as  well  as  sunshine.  There  are  few 
so  favored  by  fortune  as  to  meet  with  none  of  its  frowns ; 
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and  still  fewer,  perhaps,  who  pass  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  without  requiring  the  aid  and  the  countenance  of 
their  fellows.  Indeed,  constituted  as  we  are,  both  physi- 
cally and  socially,  we  could  not  live  for  a single  year 
independent  of  the  good  offices  of  others.  In  all  the 
pursuits  of  profit  and  of  pleasure,  it  requires  an  associa- 
tion of  interests  and  of  tastes  to  render  them  even 
tolerably  successful.  To  stand  alone,  without  commu- 
nion with  any  one,  would  be  not  only  impracticable,  but 
absolutely  impossible, — we  must  either  cast  our  lot  with 
others,  or  we  must  cease  to  live  at  all. 

And  it  is  this  dependence  that  makes  benevolence  a 
shineing  virtue  and  an  important  policy.  In  doing  unto 
others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,  you 
not  only  comply  with  a divine  command,  but  advance 
a principle  of  action  necessary  to  our  very  being.  So 
well  established  is  this  truth,  that  it  requires  neither 
argument  nor  illustration  to  prove  its  force.  We  all 
admit  the  obligation  of  aiding  and  supporting  each 
other,  and  when  such  is  the  case,  the  only  question  to 
be  solved  is,  how  can  it  most  effectually  be  done. 

It  is  now  nineteen  years  since  the  “ Mercantile  Bene- 
ficial Association  of  Philadelphia”  was  first  called  into 
existence.  There  was  at  that  time  no  lack  of  institu- 
tions devoted  to  charity.  Asylums  admirably  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  suffering,  invited  within 
their  portals  all  who  were  unfortunate  and  distressed. 
It  was  not  that  the  hand  of  benevolence  was  closed,  or 
that  the  fountain  of  kindness  had  run  dry,  but  simply 
that  there  were  cases  of  distress  originating  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  existing  among  a certain  class  of 
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people,  which  the  ordinary  channels  of  sympathy  and 
aid  were  not  likely  to  reach.  There  is  probably  nothing 
more  difficult  than  the  exercise  of  a proper  discrimina- 
tion in  granting,  to  those  who  suffer,  either  sympathy 
or  relief.  If  men  were  all  alike  in  position,  education, 
habit  or  sentiment,  the  problem  could  easily  be  solved. 
But  this,  we  all  know,  is  not  the  case.  Those  who  are 
born  in  poverty,  and  live  in  poverty  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  old  age,  receive  the 
alms  of  the  charitable  almost  as  a matter  of  course. 
With  them,  the  relief  which  is  asked  or  the  support  re- 
ceived, carries  with  it  no  sacrifice  of  jwide  or  of  station. 
They  have  always  been  floating  so  near  the  bottom  of 
the  stream,  that  except  being  stinted  in  their  daily 
bread,  no  change  of  fortune  can  much  alter  their  condi- 
tion for  the  worse.  All  those  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart  incident  to  a refined,  wealthy  and  intellectual 
position  in  life,  if  not  entirely  unfelt,  burn  with  so  weak 
a flame  as  not  materially  to  affect,  one  way  or  the  other, 
either  their  happiness  or  comfort.  But  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  those  who,  by  industry  and  enterprise,  have 
been  able  to  surround  themselves  not  only  with  the 
luxuries  of  wealth,  but  with  all  those  refinements  of 
education  and  of  taste  which  so  emphatically  mark  the 
distinction  between  one  portion  of  the  community  and 
the  other.  To  them  a loss  of  fortune  is  not  only  a loss 
of  property,  but  a humiliation  hard,  very  hard  to  be 
borne.  Such  men  would  rather  starve  than  beg, — 
rather  lie  down  and  die  than  ask  for  help  or  charity 
from  strangers. 

And  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  those  who  form 
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the  great  commercial  circle  of  our  large  cities.  No  one 
is  more  liable  to  the  changes  and  chances  of  fortune 
than  they  are.  Thousands  of  dollars  with  them  are 
continually  at  stake.  Through  the  entire  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  the  capital  of  the  merchant  is 
scattered  abroad,  either  to  yield  a golden  harvest,  or  to 
be  lost  in  the  uncertainties  of  traffic.  With  no  security 
but  the  integrity  and  prudence  of  those  whom  he  trusts, 
there  is  no  guarantee  in  the  calculations  of  credit  which 
will  protect  him  from  loss,  or  even  insure  him  from  ab- 
solute ruin.  Like  the  stately  vessel  which  his  wealth 
has  launched  upon  the  sea,  he  may,  if  fortunate,  reach 
the  haven  of  his  hopes  in  safety  and  success, — or  what, 
alas,  but  too  frequently  occurs,  struggle  for  a time  be- 
tween life  and  destruction,  and  then  sink  forever,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  escape.  It  was  then  a matter  of 
the  wisest  policy  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to 
alleviate  misfortunes,  so  fearfully  incident  to  commerce. 
Under  a system  of  credit  that  so  universally  prevailed, 
there  was  no  way  known  by  which  they  could  be  en- 
tirely or  even  generally  avoided.  All  man  could  do  was 
to  be  prepared  for  the  storm  when  it  did  come,  and  to 
sustain  and  give  comfort  to  those  who  were  prostrated 
by  its  force. 

The  founders  of  this  Institution  certainly  did  not 
contemplate  meeting  all  the  difficulties  which  must 
necessarily  grow  out  of  the  vicissitudes  of  commercial 
life, — that  would  have  been  impossible.  The  vast  for- 
tunes which  are  sometimes  swept  away  almost  in  a day, 
can  only  be  recovered  by  time,  renewed  application  and 
industry,  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  contributions  of 
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a charitable  society.  This  was  not  the  object  of  this 
Association.  It  never  aspired  to  be  an  insurance  against 
losses  of  this  kind,  however  small  they  may  be.  It  does 
not  assume  the  character  of  a munificent  benefactor,  but 
simply  that  of  a friend  in  distress.  It  does  not  promise 
protection  or  a continuous  support  through  life,  but  it 
does  offer  to  the  sufferer  in  the  dark  day  of  his  tribula- 
tion a helping  hand,  until  again  armed  for  the  battle, 
he  can  strike  for  himself  a fresh  blow  in  favor  of  his 
fortunes.  The  benefits  it  grants,  although  not  large  in 
amount,  are  still  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  who 
are  entirely  destitute  of  means.  A cup  of  water  to  a 
fainting  man  is  frequently  life  itself, — a rope  to  a ship- 
wrecked mariner  is  of  more  importance  than  a cargo  of 
the  richest  merchandise.  And  a friend  it  has  been  to 
many  a stricken  heart,  during  the  period  of  its  existence. 
Many  who  have  been  cast  down  prostrate  and  disabled, 
have  been  raised  up  and  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing. 
What  it  has  done  may  not  be  known  to  the  world  at 
large,  but  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  it  has  blessed  in 
its  charities,  will  ever  remain  an  enduring  monument  of 
its  worth.  Charities  did  we  say?  The  relief  which  it 
grants  can  scarcely  be  called  a charity,  for  the  yearly 
contributions  of  its  members,  in  a great  measure,  creates 
a right,  what  otherwise  would  be  a favor.  They,  them- 
selves, fill  the  treasury,  from  which  in  their  hour  of 
need  they  may  look  for  succor  and  support.  Much, 
therefore,  of  the  humiliation  of  receiving  aid  from  others 
is  thus  averted,  and  what,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  be  considered  a most  painful  obligation,  is  here 
but  the  payment  of  a valid  debt. 
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From  the  report  of  your  Relief  Committee,  it  appears 
that  sixteen  members  have  had  pecuniary  assistance  from 
the  treasury,  during  the  past  year,  and  the  total  amount 
disbursed  to  the  same,  was  fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-five 
dollars,  varying  in  sums,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  from  thirty-five  dollars  to  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  aid  thus  rendered,  your  Board  are  well  convinced, 
was  of  vast  benefit  to  the  respective  recipients.  It  not 
only  supplied  the  immediate  means  of  relief,  but  gave 
new  strength  to  the  sufferer  in  the  struggle  to  release 
his  family  and  himself  from  the  ruin  which  seemed 
inevitably  to  await  him. 

But  the  mission  of  your  Committee  does  not  end  with 
merely  furnishing  material  aid.  They  extend  to  each 
and  every  member  of  the  Association  who  may  be  in 
absolute  want,  the  hand  of  a friend  and  of  a brother. 
They  affectionately  inquire  into  the  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tune, and  if  they  find  that  any  important  mistake  has 
committed  in  the  administration  of  his  business,  offer  been 
him  their  best  experience  and  advice, — point  out  the 
error,  and  suggest  to  him  a remedy  for  the  evil.  They 
bring  to  him  their  kind  offices  of  fellowship  and  regard, 
which  the  world  is  but  too  apt  to  withdraw  from  the 
destitute  and  fallen,  and  encircle  him  within  the  sacred 
influence  of  that  charity  which,  like  a precious  gem, 
shines  brightest  when  all  is  dark  around  it. 

One  of  our  most  respectable  and  worthy  beneficiaries, 
who  but  a few  years  ago  justly  ranked  with  the  promi- 
nent merchants  of  this  city,  acknowledged,  in  the  most 
earnest  terms,  to  your  Belief  Committee,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  sustained  himself 
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another  week  under  the  weight  of  his  embarrassments, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  and  counsel  so  gene- 
rously extended  to  him  by  the  Mercantile  Beneficial 
Association.  Having  been  thrown  out  of  business  by 
the  revulsions  of  trade,  and  relinquishing  every  thing 
he  possessed  to  discharge  the  honest  claims  of  his  credi- 
tors, he  was  left  entirely  pennyless,  without  the  means 
of  providing  for  even  the  most  absolute  necessities  of  his 
household.  Diligent  exertions  were  anxiously  made  by 
himself  and  friends  for  a long  time  to  get  some  employ- 
ment to  enable  him  to  support  his  family,  but  every 
application  resulted  in  nothing  but  failure  and  bitter 
disappointment.  By  occasional  small  loans  made  to  him 
by  a few  personal  friends  who  had  accidently  become 
acquainted  with  his  situation,  he  was  enabled  for  a time 
to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  a short  time  this 
resource  also  failed  him,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
last  gleam  of  hope  had  faded  away.  His  extreme  sense 
of  delicacy,  as  well  as  his  former  eminent  position  in 
society,  battled  with  the  extremity  of  his  case,  until  he 
could  no  longer  refrain  from  making  known  his  deplor- 
able condition  to  the  Society.  Here  he  rejoiced  to  meet 
friends  who  not  only  sympathized  with  him  in  his  afflic- 
tions, but  readily  granted  all  the  aid  required  to  alleviate 
his  calamitous  condition,  and  he  is  this  day,  we  are 
proud  to  say,  in  the  enjoyment  of  renewed  prosperity, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  been  lost  to  him 
forever. 

Many  other  cases  of  equal  importance  might  be  enu- 
merated by  your  Board,  but  as  it  is  a maxim  of  the 
Institution  that  the  left  hand  shall  not  know  what  the 
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right  giveth,  they  must  confine  themselves  to  a mere 
general  reference  to  what  has  been  accomplished.  If 
they  could  make  public  the  operations  of  their  trust, 
they  would  present  a record  of  distress  which  would 
make  the  heart  tremble  to  contemplate.  The  hearth- 
stone desolate  and  cold — the  scanty  furniture  of  those 
who  in  their  brightest  days  were  never  wealthy,  now 
subject  to  the  levy  of  the  sheriff — men  willing  to  work, 
unavailingly  seeking  employment — the  rich  made  poor, 
and  the  poor  made  desperate,  are  all  sad  realities  which 
appeal  irresistably  in  favor  of  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
where,  if  the  tempest  can  not  entirely  be  stayed,  its 
power  and  destruction  may  at  least  in  a measure  be 
restrained. 

In  regard  to  that  important  branch  of  the  Association, 
— the  Registry  department, — your  Board  take  pleasure 
in  observing  the  marked  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of 
its  operations.  During  the  last  year,  many  excellent, 
but  unfortunate  members,  after  failing  with  all  the 
means  at  their  command  to  obtain  situations,  have  been 
permanently  supplied  with  employment,  through  the 
active  exertions  and  influence  of  this  Committee,  and 
are  now  enjoying  positions  by  which  they  are  able  to 
support  their  families  respectably,  without  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  any  further  demands  upon  the  Associa- 
tion. It  is,  notwithstanding,  a matter  of  astonishment, 
as  well  as  regret,  that  there  should  be  found  so  much 
apathy  existing  amongst  those  in  whose  power  rests  the 
advancement  of  this  department  to  the  prominence  it 
so  deservedly  merits.  For  whatever  blessings  pecuniary 
aid  may,  and  doubtless  does  bring  to  the  firesides  of  the 
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impoverished,  yet  a large  majority  of  these  very  persons 
would  greatly  prefer  being  placed  in  a situation  by 
which  they  could  earn  their  own  subsistence,  to  accept- 
ing one  dollar  from  the  fund.  It  is  true  that  both 
remedial  and  preventative  measures  are  required  to 
meet  the  various  exigencies  which  constantly  arise. 
But  is  it  not  better,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  causes  of 
poverty,  and  thus  raise  the  recipient  of  your  bounty  to 
the  point  of  self-support,  than  to  neglect  this,  and  allow 
him  to  waste  his  time  and  energies  in  idleness,  where  he 
has  the  inclination  and  ability  to  labor? 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, shows  that  the  receipts  for  the  year,  for  dues, 
interest  on  mortgages  and  ground  rents,  &c.,  amount  to 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-jive  dollars  and  nine 
cents,  and  the  total  disbursements,  twenty-jive  hundred 
and  thirty-six  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents,  leaving  the 
sum,  at  present  in  his  hands,  including  permanent  in- 
vestments, of  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents. 

The  record  of  the  Association  shows  that  it  is  com- 
posed, at  this  time,  of  fifty-jive  life,  and  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  annual  members,  making  a total  of  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  a decrease  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  since  the  last  report.  There  were  thirty-nine 
new  members  elected,  fifteen  resignations,  nine  deaths, 
and  erne  hundred  and  eighty-six  expulsions. 

It  may  be  a matter  of  surprise  to  some  to  notice  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  have  been  removed  from 
the  list  of  annual  members  during  the  past  year,  and  of 
sufficient  importance  to  give  some  of  the  reasons  why 
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the  Board  adopted  this  summary  measure.  Of  those 
who  have  long  been  annually  represented  as  members  of 
the  Association,  a large  number  have  been  delinquents 
for  some  years  past,  and  although  every  effort  was  put 
forth,  at  various  times,  to  induce  them  to  conform  to  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  Society,  it  was  found  to 
be  entirely  unsuccessful.  Many  have  been  in  arrears 
for  a period  of  more  than  seven  years,  and  still  claimed 
the  full  right  of  membership ; whilst  others  had  removed 
from  the  city,  without  any  intention  of  returning,  or  a 
desire  to  continue  their  contributions.  Every  oppor- 
tunity, within  the  province  of  the  Board,  was  afforded 
them  to  redeem  the  good  standing  in  the  Society  which 
they  had  forfeited,  and  finding  it  of  no  avail,  it  was 
quite  evident  that  justice  to  the  large  number  of  those 
who  regularly  paid  their  dues,  as  well  as  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Institution,  demanded  that  the  record 
should  no  longer  contain  their  names,  and  they  were 
accordingly  stricken  off. 

In  yielding  up  the  administration  of  their  trust,  your 
Board  have  but  one  more  remark  to  make.  During  the 
last  year,  a number  of  applications  have  been  made  to 
them  for  relief  by  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
merchants  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  in  great  dis- 
tress. Cheerfully  would  it  have  been  granted  to  them, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  your 
Committee  to  do  so.  The  applicants  were  not  members 
of  the  Institution,  and  no  one  but  a member  is  entitled 
to  its  benefits.  It  is  only  those  who  assist  in  filling  the 
cup,  can  ask  to  drink  of  its  healing  draft, — none  but 
those  who  sow  the  seed  have  a right  to  reap  the  harvest. 
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Permit  us,  therefore,  earnestly  to  appeal  to  every  mer- 
chant, young  and  old,  whose  name  is  not  upon  the  roll, 
to  place  it  there  without  delay.  The  annual  contribu- 
tion is  but  a trifle,  and  the  bread  thus  cast  upon  the 
waters  may  return  to  them  a thousand  fold. 

WM.  C.  LUDWIG, 

President. 


The  meeting  then  took  a recess,  and  proceeded  to  a nomina- 
tion and  an  election  of  a Board  of  Managers  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year — when  the  chair  announced  that  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  duly  elected,  viz : 


IVI  a.  1ST  A g-e  :r,  s . 


William  C.  Ludwig, 
Daniel  Steinmetz, 
Augustus  B.  Shipley, 
Smith  Bowen, 
Charles  S.  Ogden, 
William  II.  Love, 
Jacob  IV.  Stout, 

John  H.  Atwood, 
John  P.  Steiner, 
Solomon  M.  Bunn, 


L.  S.  Levering, 

A.  L.  Bonnaffon, 
Thompson  Reynolds, 
Samuel  R.  Colladay, 
William  L.  Springs, 
Louis  D.  Baugh, 
Henry  C.  Howell, 
William  H.  Bacon, 
Edwin  Mitchell, 
Coates  Walton. 


On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  new  Board  of  Managers  be  instructed  to 
have  published  in  pamphlet  form  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  the  Treasurer,  and  so  much  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  and  the  public  anniversary  to  be  held 
on  the  twenty-third  instant,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  together 
with  a list  of  the  officers  and  members,  and  a copy  sent  to  each. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


SAMUEL  R.  COLLADAY,  TREASURER.  IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  MERCANTILE  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
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AXNIVERSAEY. 


The  Nineteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Association  was  celebrated 
at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  23d,  1860. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather,  the 
Hall  was  crowded  before  the  hour  announced  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  exercises. 

At  7J  o’clock  the  meeting  was  opened  by  the  President  calling 
to  the  chair,  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Stokes,  who  stated  that  Mr.  George 
H.  Stuart,  who  had  been  expected  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
was  prevented  from  attending  by  sudden  indisposition  in  his 
family.  The  chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  Daniel  Steinmetz, 
who  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

After  some  excellent  music  by  the  Orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Hassler,  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.,  was  in- 
troduced, who  was  received  with  warm  demonstrations  of  ap- 
plause, and  spoke  as  follows : 


ADDRESS 

OF 

ZFLEA^.  JOSEPH  .A..  SEISS,  ID.  ID. 


Mr.  Chairman , Ladies  and  Crentlemen : 

If  I may  be  indulged  in  a personal  remark,  I will  say,  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  I have  become  a resident  of  your  city,  I 
have  been  persuaded  to  depart  from  my  usual  course,  to  share 
in  the  responsibilities  of  an  occasion  like  the  present.  Platform 
speech-making  at  best  does  not  fall  in  with  my  tastes,  neither 
have  I that  aptness  for  it  which  renders  it  so  easy  and  natural 
for  many  others.  My  ordinary  official  duties  are  also  such  as 
to  leave  me  but  little  opportunity  for  attention  to  anything  else. 
I have,  however,  given  my  consent  to  appear  among  the  speakers 
for  the  evening,  and  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Should  it  turn 
out  that  this  association  has  been  the  loser  by  placing  me  in  this 
position,  I trust  to  the  professional  philosophy  of  its  members, 
to  put  it  down  quietly  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss,  whilst 
care  is  taken  to  make  a better  bargain  another  time.  It  is  also 
some  relief  to  me  to  know,  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
speaking  for  the  evening  does  not  depend  upon  myself  alone, 
but  that  I am  to  be  followed  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  domes- 
ticated in  the  business  of  such  occasions,  and  whose  fluency  and 
humor  will  more  than  fill  out  whatever  deficiencies  may  remain 
when  I have  done. 

We  celebrate  this  evening  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the 
Mercantile  Beneficial  Association  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a society 
composed,  I believe,  of  merchants  exclusively.  It  has  occurred 
to  me,  in  this  connection,  to  institute  the  inquiry,  What  is  a 
merchant  ? What  are  his  functions  in  the'great  social  economy 
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of  civilized  life  ? What  are  his  historical  associations,  and  his 
relations  to  the  great  interests  of  human  progress  ? And  to  this 
inquiry  I now,  for  a few  moments,  invite  your  attention. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  merchant , I have  not  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  trace.  It  is  commonly  referred  to  a Latin 
source,  and  supposed  to  be  a mere  modification  of  mercator,  of 
which  it  is  the  equivalent.  Its  first  recorded  use  was  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  was  applied  to  pedlers,  then  to  traders,  and  thence 
to  all  classes  of  buyers  and  sellers.  Webster  well  expresses  its 
meaning  where  he  defines  a merchant  to  be  “a  man  who  traffics 
with  foreign  countries,  or  exports  and  imports  goods  and  sells 
them  by  wholesale,  in  popular  usage,  any  trader,  or  one  who  deals 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods.”  There  be  those  who  look 
upon  the  merchant  as  a mere  speculator,  in  the  products  of 
labor ; a mere  parasite  on  human  industry ; an  unnecessary  and 
costly  intruder  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  whose  per 
centages  are  only  so  much  deducted  from  the  rightful  dues  of 
the  tiller  of  the  field,  the  worker  of  the  mine,  and  the  operator 
in  the  manufactory.  Not  so  can  I regard  a profession  seated  in 
the  necessities  which  compel  to  a division  of  labor,  and  to  the 
appropriation  of  different  employments  to  different  classes.  The 
producer  and  consumer  might,  in  some  cases,  meet  and  exchange 
commodities,  without  the  intervening  services  of  a third  party ; 
but  they  would  soon  find  themselves  involved  in  difficulties  and 
expenses,  rendering  it  vastly  to  their  interest  and  convenience  to 
employ  a merchant  to  make  their  exchanges  for  them.  Giving 
himself  to  this  particular  business,  he  would  be  in  all  respects 
better  fitted  for  it  than  they.  He  can  also  conduct  the  ex- 
changes of  many  at  the  same  time,  and  so  greatly  lighten  the 
burden  and  expense  of  each.  A merchant  is  really  a great 
saving  machine  to  the  community  around  him. 

Take  the  trader  of  a country  village.  Though  he  may  all  the 
while  be  growing  rich  by  his  operations,  when  he  goes  to  the  city 
to  make  his  purchases,  he  serves  as  the  cheapest  and  most  com- 
petent agent  which  the  neighborhood  could  send  to  procure  what 
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their  wants  require.  He  not  only  saves  them  the  time  and 
inconvenience  of  going  themselves,  but  his  selections  are  better 
than  they  could  make ; and,  hv  purchasing  for  so  many  at  once, 
he  can  furnish  them  at  less  cost  than  by  any  other  arrangement. 
So,  also,  with  what  they  may  produce.  To  carry  it  themselves 
to  a remote  market,  would  often  nearly  consume  its  value  in  the 
time  and  expense  of  transportation.  To  employ  a third  party 
for  the  whole  neighborhood,  who  will  make  immediate  advances 
for  what  they  may  bring  him,  and  undertake  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  its  shipment  and  sale,  will  always  he  found  to  be  the 
most  economical  and  advantageous.  And  there  certainly  can  be 
no  reason  why  the  labor  and  sphere  of  the  employee,  in  such  a 
case,  should  not  be  deemed  quite  as  honorable,  praiseworthy  and 
benevolent,  as  that  of  those  who  find  it  so  much  to  their  interest 
to  have  and  employ  him.  I hold,  therefore,  that  the  merchant, 
as  such,  is  as  dignified  in  position,  as  serviceable  to  society,  as 
necessary  to  the  general  convenience  of  mankind,  and  as  deserv- 
ing of  our  respect,  encouragement  and  sympathy,  as  any  other 
character  deemed  honorable  among  men. 

There  are  merchants  who  are  not  honorable.  Trade  has  its 
moral  perils  and  whirlpools,  in  which  many  make  shipwreck  of 
character  and  virtue.  An  old  book  says: — “As  a nail  sticketh 
fast  between  the  joining  of  stones,  so  doth  sin  stick  close  between 
buying  and  selling .”  Young  men  are  often  tempted  to  venture 
into  business  with  insufficient  knowledge,  capital  and  influence, 
and  soon  find  themselves  driven  into  straits  from  which  they 
never  return  but  with  blasted  reputation.  The  competition  of 
trade  is  also  such  as  often  to  induce  unfair  means  to  get  and  to 
retain  customers,  unreasonable  credits,  demoralizing  rates  of 
profit,  and  sharp  practice  to  make  ends  meet.  And  even  honor- 
able success  often  becomes  a snare,  furnishing  the  merchant 
with  credit  which  he  is  often  induced  to  use  unwarrantably,  and 
spurring  him  on  with  ambition  which  at  last  consumes  him. 
From  these  and  other  causes  have  come  many  dishonest  mer- 
chants,— swindlers,  extortioners,  very  thieves,  who  have  no  con- 
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science  but  gain,  no  God  but  gold,  no  Church  but  the  Exchange, 
no  object  but  accumulation,  and  who  deserve  no  inheritance  but 
infamy.  I cannot  cover  unrighteousness  in  merchants  any  more 
than  in  other  classes.  Like  everybody  else,  they  need  to  watch, 
lest  they  enter  into  temptation.  But  it  would  be  a blessed  thing 
if  there  were  no  rogues  and  avaricious  idolators  of  Mammon  and 
self,  outside  of  mercantile  pursuits.  There  is  villainy  and  dis- 
honesty in  every  walk  of  life,  not  excepting  the  sacred  ministry 
itself.  You  remember  who  Judas  was.  There  is  always  a good 
and  a bad,  a true  and  a false.  With  all  that  has  ever  crept  into 
the  mercantile  profession,  its  good  has  immeasurably  exceeded 
the  evil ; and  even  that  which  was  the  worst  has  often  been  over- 
ruled to  advantage,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  race. 

The  merchant  is  the  representative  of  a branch  of  industry 
and  enterprise,  extending  back  to  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
interwoven  with  all  progress,  science,  art,  civilization  and  reli- 
gion. The  history  of  trade  is  pretty  much  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Its  first  records  antedate  the  founding  of  the  pyramids, 
and  tell  of  merchantmen  of  Midian  who  traded  with  the  subjects 
of  the  older  Pharaohs  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  it  has  been  one  of  the  invariable  accompani- 
ments of  growing  civilization,  and  one  of  the  very  largest  con- 
tributors to  its  increase.  The  commerce  of  a people  is  the  mea- 
sure of  their  greatness ; and  the  influence  of  trade  upon  the  world 
has  been  to  condition  as  well  as  indicate  the  advances,  history, 
physical  comfort  and  moral  estate  of  the  race.  The  lust  of  con- 
quest, the  pride  of  ambition,  and  other  passions  have  figured  ex- 
tensively in  human  affairs,  and  much  affected  them  ; but  even  these 
were  often  determined  in  their  course  by  what  commerce  had  done 
in  advance.  The  truth  is,  that  the  merchant  has  been  the  fore- 
runner, and  in  a great  measure  the  source,  of  the  culture,  refine- 
ment and  greatness  which  distinguish  the  leading  nations  in  every 
age.  Commerce  has  ever  been  the  thistle-down  to  carry  abroad 
the  living  seeds  of  improvement , growth  and  liberty. 
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I have  tried  to  imagine  to  myself  what  the  first  specimens  of 
merchants  were  like ; and  I have  placed  before  me  here  and 
there  “ a few  half-naked  men,  with  bundles  on  their  heads,”  creep- 
ing along  water-courses  and  mountains  which  they  ventured  not 
to  cross,  bearing  a little  surplus  food  or  clothing  to  their  neigh- 
bors of  other  tribes ; or  a set  of  worn  travelers,  trudging  by  the 
sides  of  a few  asses,  pack  horses  or  camels,  moving  with  solemn 
gait  under  the  commodities  of  “ the  world’s  great  exchange-trade.” 
But  even  at  that  age  of  first  principles,  I can  well  conceive  how 
the  advent  and  recurring  visits  of  these  first  traffickers  among 
their  less  adventurous  neighbors  would  work  for  their  good, 
exciting  curiosity,  awakening  desires  and  efforts  to  possess  and 
enjoy  the  better  things  thus  brought  to  their  knowledge,  and 
thus  starting  the  processes  from  which  have  come  all  the  vast 
and  valuable  appliances  of  modern  commerce,  with  its  iron  roads 
and  iron  horses,  its  floating  warehouses,  and  mammoth  steamers 
that  move  like  sea  gods  on  the  deep,  with  the  wealth  of  nations 
in  their  hrdks,  and  the  civilization  of  the  world  depending  on 
their  movements. 

To  particularize  a little  on  this  point,  I remark,  that  the  pur- 
suits of  the  merchant  are  indispensable  to  supply  the  common 
wants  of  civilized  life.  Nature  is  never  found  in  one  spot  pro- 
ducing all  that  man  needs.  One  country  abounds  in  corn, 
another  in  pastures  and  cattle,  a third  in  timber  and  metals. 
One  is  adapted  to  tillage,  another  to  vineyards ; one  to  one  kind 
of  products  and  another  to  another ; the  yield  of  each  being 
more  or  less  necessary  to  the  inhabitants  of  each.  Either,  then, 
there  must  be  privation  and  suffering,  or  there  must  be  mutual 
exchanges ; and  thus  trade  comes  in  as  one  of  the  essential  requi- 
sites to  the  common  well-being.  Take  away  from  Philadelphia 
all  its  gold,  its  silver,  its  copper,  its  lead,  its  cotton,  its  silk,  its 
sugar,  its  coffee,  its  spices,  and  its  endless  variety  of  articles 
gathered  from  all  sections  of  the  globe,  and  what  a beggarly  life 
is  that  which  would  he  left  us  ! Yet,  to  what  do  we  owe  all  these 
comforts  but  to  trade,  without  which  we  could  hardly  have  known 
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of  their  existence,  much  less  have  had  them  supplied  to  us  in 
the  rich  abundance  which  makes  us  one  of  the  happiest  of 
peoples. 

The  pursuits  of  the  merchant  are  also  intimately  related  to 
the  introduction  and  progress  of  civilization  among  the  more 
savage  nations.  Philosophers  have  not  hesitated  to  call  com- 
merce the  great  civilizer.  Its  invariable  tendency  among  savage 
people  has  been  to  rouse  them  from  their  brutal  indolence  and 
apathy.  Demonstrating  to  them  that  the  world  has  something 
better  than  the  scanty  garbs  of  their  own  manufacture,  or  the 
few  materials  for  food  upon  which  they  subsist,  or  the  miserable 
dwellings  which  they  erect,  or  the  poor  weapons  and  utensils 
with  which  they  have  furnished  themselves,  it  discovers  to  them 
their  wants  and  inferiority ; and,  by  holding  out  to  them  the 
means  and  the  prospects  of  supply  and  improvement,  provokes 
the  exertion  necessary  to  their  regeneration.  Show  to  man 
some  pleasing  comfort  or  possession,  which  he  can  obtain  by  the 
exchange  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  he  will  not  lie  in 
stupid  indolence  all  his  daj's.  There  is  something  in  his  nature 
which  kindles  at  the  exhibition  of  higher  possessions  and  a 
nobler  life,  and  moves  him  to  enjoy  them  if  he  can.  Trade 
thus  touches  him  as  with  a magic  wand,  transforms  his  savage- 
ness, cleanses  him  from  his  filth,  clothes  his  nakedness,  starts 
him  with  a purer  ambition,  inspires  him  with  a thirst  for  know- 
ledge, which  grows  with  the  supply,  and  thus  leads  him  on,  step 
by  step,  until  his  wild  forests  become  plantations,  his  huts  palaces, 
and  his  tribes  a great  nation,  with  ships  that  ride  the  sea  to 
foreign  shores,  and  gather  into  it  of  all  the  glory  of  the  world. 

The  merchant  and  his  pursuits  also  sustain  a most  intimate 
relation  to  science,  art  and  general  intelligence.  I need  not 
dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  every  effective  merchant  is  necessarily 
a knowing  man,  with  a much  wider  sphere  of  information  than 
that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  around  him.  Nor  need 
I more  than  allude  to  another  fact,  that  many  merchants 
stand  prominent  among  men  of  learning — that  Solon,  the  great 


Athenian  lawgiver  and  poet,  was  a merchant — that  Glover,  the 
author  of  Leonidas,  who  also  sung  the  Progress  of  Commerce, 
was  a merchant — that  Hoole,  the  elegant  translator  of  Tasso’s 
Jerusalem  and  Ariosto’s  Orlando,  was  a merchant — that  Guys, 
who  wrote  the  “Literary  Travels  in  Greece,”  was  a merchant — 
that  Sir  Dudley  North,  who  wrote  “The  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation,”  and  became  a living  reference  in  the 
Parliament  of  England  on  questions  of  finance  and  commerce, 
was  a merchant — and  that  some  most  valuable  literary  produc- 
tions of  our  own  city  have  had  merchants  for  their  authors. 

Nor  need  I stop  to  tell  it  here  how  merchants  have  ever  sym- 
pathized with  learning  and  science,  and  all  devoted  . to  them ; 
how  the  great  naturalist  of  Sweden  was  helped  in  his  poverty 
by  the  Harlem  merchant,  who  threw  open  to  him  the  whole  range 
of  his  magnificent  estates,  and  enabled  him  without  cost  to  pursue 
those  studies,  the  results  of  which  have  placed  his  name  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  men ; hoAV  Henry  Thrale  lavished  his 
wealth  upon  literature  and  its  pursuers,  and  gave  his  house  as  a 
home  for  Johnson  and  his  learned  friends,  among  whom  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England  might  have  been  proud  to  have  a 
place ; how  a certain  Scotch  merchant  trained  the  genius  of  his 
son  so  as  to  bring  him  into  association  with  Brougham  in  found- 
ing the  University  of  London,  who  also  has  sung  for  us  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  and  the  Mariners 
of  England,  in  strains  that  shall  be  a joy  forever ; how  a mer- 
chant from  our  own  shores,  wandering  in  a foreign  land  among 
the  tombs  of  the  departed,  came  upon  the  grave  of  Ivirke  White, 
and  at  his  own  private  cost  reared  a monument  over  his  youthful 
ashes,  as  a willing  tribute  to  his  genius ; how  the  John  Mordens, 
and  Henry  Thorntons,  and  the  Lawrences,  and  the  Bartletts, 
and  the  Girards,  have  poured  out  their  wealth  to  endow  our 
colleges  and  build  up  centres  of  literary  charity ; and  how  hun- 
dreds more  in  mercantile  life,  in  similar  and  still  other  ways, 
have  been  the  direct  patrons  of  science  and  every  improvement. 

Apart  from  these  facts,  commerce,  in  its  own  necessities,  is  a 
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powerful  stimulant  to  mental  activity  and  effort,  rendering  attri- 
butable to  it  some  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  human  genius. 
Presenting  ever  new  products  with  which  to  reward  the  patient 
hand  of  industry ; it  causes  producers  to  study  to  increase  their 
supplies  of  disposable  articles,  and  to  diminish  the  cost  of  their 
production,  and  thus  throws  open  a wide,  tempting  and  remune- 
rative field  for  experiment  and  thought  in  husbandry,  in  chemis- 
try, in  manufactures,  and  in  mechanisms  of  all  sorts.  The 
rewards  which  it  holds  out  to  the  skillful  trader,  and  the  weight 
of  competition  which  those  rewards  call  forth,  bring  every  power 
of  mind  and  body  into  activity,  to  seek  out  the  articles  in  demand, 
to  find  the  cheapest  markets  for  purchases,  the  highest  for  sales, 
and  the  quickest,  safest  and  least  expensive  modes  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  one  to  the  other.  Invention  is  thus  kept  upon  the 
highest  stretch,  and  mathematics,  astronomy,  geography,  navi- 
gation, mechanics,  and  all  departments  of  science  and  art,  are 
called  to  do  service  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength.  The 
machinery  of  mental  stimulation,  thus  set  in  motion  to  meet 
practical  wants,  acts  like  a mighty  magnet  to  draw  out  the 
genius  of  the  world.  Observatories  are  built ; schools  are  con- 
stituted ; expensive  astronomical  observations  are  taken ; deep 
seas  are  sounded ; the  mountains  are  bored ; the  winds  are  fol- 
lowed in  their  mysterious  circuits ; the  eternal  snows  of  the  poles 
are  traversed,  and  ten  thousand  costly  volumes  are  published 
year  after  year,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commerce.  Men 
are  set  to  work  to  investigate  the  properties  and  powers  of 
steam,  electricity  and  magnetism,  the  principles  of  nautical  archi- 
tecture, the  adaptations  of  machinery  in  unnumbered  forms,  and 
to  tax  their  wits  to  produce  the  best  roads,  the  completest  ships, 
the  most  approved  sailing  charts,  the  quickest  steamers,  and 
the  safest,  most  expeditious,  most  facile  and  cheap  equipments 
of  the  grand  and  complicated  system  of  the  world’s  trade.  And 
no  man  can  tell  the  amount  of  wisdom  and  useful  knowledge 
which  is  thus  traceable  directly  to  the  merchant  and  his  pursuits. 
And  yet  trade  is  related  to  learning  and  art  in  still  other  ways. 
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It  is  one  of  the  main  avenues  to  wealth,  and  it  is  that  wealth  in 
turn  which  builds  our  colleges ; endows  our  professorships ; pays 
our  architects,  artists,  sculptors  and  authors ; erects  our  magnifi- 
cent cities,  and  stocks  them  with  academies,  museums,  libraries 
and  institutes,  and  gives  leisure  for  whatever  is  refining  and 
ennobling,  or  that  can  minister  to  the  adornment  and  glory 
of  man. 

The  merchant  also  sustains  most  important  relations  to  the 
colonization  of  the  world.  Traffic  has  been  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent agencies  in  determining  the  curious  migrations  of  men. 
The  land  of  Shinar,  somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  was  perhaps 
the  first  great  fountain  of  civilization  and  population  after  the 
flood  of  Noah.  The  four  cardinal  streams  from  that  point,  in 
their  first  stages  may  have  been  mere  “ discharges  of  a surplus 
population,”  or  the  result  of  some  violent  Providential  rupture, 
carrying  men  out  to  seek  for  themselves  new  fortunes  and 
other  homes.  But  after  that  original  dispersion,  migrations 
have  for  the  most  part  kept  themselves  to  the  paths  of  commerce. 
Carthage  was  founded  by  emigrants  from  the  ancient  maritime 
city  of  Tyre.  The  Carthagenians  became  at  once  the  merchant- 
men and  the  colonizers  of  Europe.  They  were  “ the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  their  day,  whose  commerce  extended  to  Gaul,  Spain, 
England,  the  Baltic,  to  all  the  islands  and  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  we  know  not  to  what  lands  beyond  the  great  seas.” 
And  through  the  avenues  of  their  trade,  their  people  and  their 
civilization,  went  forth  to  take  root  whithersoever  their  commerce 
had  led  the  way ; so  that  the  merchantmen  of  Carthage  were  the 
instruments  in  Jehovah’s  hands  of  conditioning  and  modifying 
the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  western  world,  and  hence, 
also,  the  character  of  all  our  modern  institutions. 

And  for  a more  recent  illustration  of  the  potency  of  commerce 
in  this  relation,  look  at  England,  her  wealth,  her  glory,  her 
power  in  the  earth.  Hers  are  the  riches  of  the  Delta  and  the 
treasures  of  the  Levant.  She  rifles  the  spoils  of  the  west,  and 
gathers  to  herself  the  gold  and  spices  of  the  east.  She  grows 
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every  fruit  and  flower  in  the  tropical  girdle  of  the  world.  She 
clothes  her  daughters  in  Persian  silks,  and  wraps  her  mariners 
in  furs  taken  on  the  snowy  hills  of  the  north.  “ She  leads  into 
her  Norman  parks  the  gazelles  of  oriental  woods.  The  sun 
never  sets  upon  her  dominions ; and,  when  it  is  midnight  at 
Windsor  palace,  the  rays  of  that  orb  are  returning  to  throw  in 
their  splendor  among  the  diamonds  which  sparkle  in  the  august 
crown  of  Victoria.”  Behold  the  colonies  she  has  planted  in  all 
sections  of  the  globe — in  the  Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia  of  the 
north,  in  the  islands  and  various  States  of  the  far  south,  in  India 
and  Australia  in  the  east,  besides  the  Old  Thirteen — our  own 
dear,  glorious  country.  Whence  all  this  peculiar  greatness,  and 
these  colonial  transplantations,  by  which  England  has  carried 
her  language  and  civilization  into  every  division  of  the  earth, 
and  for  one  hundred  years  has  been  fashioning  the  destiny  of 
the  world?  Need  I say  it  is  owing  more  to  her  trade,  her  com- 
merce, her  merchants,  than  to  all  the  prowess  of  her  warriors 
and  all  the  wisdom  of  her  kings  ? 

And  even  the  terrific  chariot  of  war  itself  rolls  on  its  bloody 
wheels  and  fulfils  its  dreadful  mission,  mainly  as  commerce  leads. 
In  more  instances  than  I have  now  time  to  recount,  war  has  had 
its  origin  in  disturbed  relations  of  trade,  or  the  desire  to  enlarge 
its  privileges,  or  appropriate  its  gains.  It  was  this  that  stimu- 
lated Cyrus  in  his  conquests,  that  contributed  to  fire  the  insa- 
tiable ambition  of  Alexander,  that  brought  the  armies  of  Caesar 
on  the  soil  of  Britain,  that  led  Spain’s  conquests  into  the 
halls  of  the  Montezumas,  and  that  moved  many  of  the  wars 
of  Portugal  and  France.  Most  of  England’s  wars,  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia,  originated  in  the  same  causes.  Even  that  bloody 
struggle  in  which  our  nation  was  born,  as  also  that  of  1812, 
which  gave  protection  to  our  vessels  on  the  sea,  were  more 
than  casually  involved  with  similar  questions.  So  that  the  mer- 
chant in  his  peculiar  sphere  has  guided  the  car  of  battle  and 
the  march  of  conquest,  as  well  as  led  the  migrations,  aroused 
the  intelligence,  and  spread  the  civilization  which  have  done 
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so  much  to  determine  the  present  aspect  of  all  human  affairs. 

The  merchant  also  has  relations  to  liberty,  'which  are  of  a 
most  important  character.  There  seems  to  be  an  inseparable 
connection  between  commerce  and  freedom.  Certainly  one  has 
always  followed  the  other.  Survey  the  world,  and  you  will  find 
it  to  be  true,  that  where  no  commerce  is,  there  is  despotism. 
Take  central  Asia  and  central  Europe  for  examples. 

I have  made  some  little  effort  to  trace  civil  liberty  to  its  first 
beginnings  in  the  world.  I have  endeavored  to  find  out  the  pri- 
mal democracies.  But  I have  not  been  able  to  get  beyond  those 
companies  and  caravans  of  traders,  who,  in  the  youth  of  the 
world,  were  employed  in  conveying  the  merchandise  of  India  to 
the  people  of  the  west.  These  moving  communities  were  the 
first  on  earth,  so  far  as  I am  informed,  to  govern  themselves 
by  officers  of  their  own  choosing,  and  laws  of  their  own  adop- 
tion ; and  they  wrere  made  up  of  merchants.  And,  looking 
over  the  history  of  republics  and  freedom,  I find  this  unvary- 
ing truth,  that  the  greatest  commercial  States  have  always 
been  the  freest.  Tadmor,  in  the  desert,  Phoenicia,  and  the  He- 
brew, Grecian,  Carthaginian  and  Roman  commonwealths,  are  the 
illustrations  which  antiquity  furnishes.  In  the  medieval  times, 
the  feudal  tyranny  of  Europe  gave  way  only  to  the  power  of 
commerce,  which  raised  up  in  the  Hanse  Towns  of  Germany, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  men  able  to  cope  with  the  representatives 
of  aristocratic  power,  and  to  wrest  from  royal  hands  the  charters 
and  rightful  privileges  of  freemen.  And  the  two  freest  nations 
now  on  earth  are  England  and  the  United  States  whose  com- 
merce is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. Commerce,  in  its  very  essence,  is  the  eternal  foe  of  ty- 
ranny. It  is  a people’s  power,  and  despotism  is  necessarily 
limited  and  crippled  by  its  presence.  In  it  is  rooted  a nation’s 
principal  ability  to  be  free.  There  is  no  liberty  without  mer- 
chants. And , from  the  very  nature  of  the  case , some  John  Han- 
cock's name , heavy  and  broad  as  if  written  with  his  marking- 
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brush , must  needs  stand  first  on  every  availing  Declaration  of 
Independence , as  long  as  the  world  itself  shall  stand. 

I will  not  undertake  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  merchant  in 
the  formation  of  our  free  institutions  No  man  can  estimate  the 
potency  of  mercantile  interests  upon  our  government  and  laws, 
from  the  very  beginning  onward.  And  in  these  solemn  days  of 
trouble  and  national  peril,  when  men’s  hearts  are  failing  them 
for  fear  of  what  is  coming  on  the  earth,  I believe  that  the  mys- 
terious issues  rest  in  the  main  upon  the  course  of  our  merchants. 
What  that  course  should  be  I will  not  attempt  to  indicate.  Their 
own  intelligence  and  patriotism  will  be  their  best  guide.  But 
of  this  I am  persuaded,  that  no  place  should  be  given  for  a 
moment  to  anything  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of  a gen- 
erous brotherhood,  that  would  dare  to  set  fire  to  the  Constit- 
ution of  our  country,  or  that  would  favor  the  dismemberment  of 
the  glorious  Union  with  which  our  liberties  are  conjoined. 
When  I think  of  the  expenditures  by  which  these  blessed  States 
have  been  made  what  they  are,  and  consider  the  transcendant 
interests  involved  in  the  perpetuation  of  their  great  experiment 
of  freedom,  I feel  as  if  every  man’s  prayer  should  be : “ God 
ivither  the  hand  that  plucks  the  first  beam  from  the  fabric  of  our 
Confederation  I”  The  true  motto  which  should  ever  float  aloft 
with  the  stripes  and  stars,  is  “Liberty  and  Union,  One  and 
Inseparable,  now  and  Forever  !”  And  if  merchants  will 
but  use  their  power,  they  may  keep  that  motto  floating  there, 
in  spite  of  all  the  angry  storms  that  now  would  strike  our  colors 
to  the  earth. 

A word  more  as  to  the  connection  of  the  merchant  and  his 
pursuits  with  Christianity  and  religion.  Wide  is  the  field  that 
here  opens  to  us.  The  mere  suggestion  of  the  topic  calls  up 
vast  and  wonderful  influences  of  commerce  in  making  out  that 
“fulness  of  the  time”  for  which  the  Son  of  God  waited  to  make 
his  advent — in  preparing  the  world  for  the  reception  and  spread 
of  the  blessed  Gospel  which  he  came  to  give  to  the  children  of 
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men — in  erecting  those  great  marts  which  were  the  centres  of 
Apostolic  labors,  radiating  their  message  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  world  ; and  in  providing  those  merchant  ships  of  Alexandria, 
Adramytium,  Caesarea  and  Gaul,  which  bore  the  great  Paul  of 
Tarsus  on  his  expeditions  to  plant  salvation  throughout  the  Gen- 
tile dominions.  Christ  himself  is  likened  to  a merchant,  with 
grace  and  glory  in  his  hands,  inviting  all  men  to  buy  of  him  gold, 
and  raiment,  and  milk,  and  wine.  One  of  his  most  beautiful  and 
impressive  parables  says,  “ The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  unto 
a merchantman.”  And  many  of  his  most  distinguished  and 
useful  servants  in  the  cause  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world 
have  been  of  the  mercantile  profession. 

About  six  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a rich  merchant  of 
Lyons,  in  Prance,  moved  by  the  sudden  death  of  a friend  to  give 
himself  earnestly  to  the  study  and  practice  of  a pious  life,  and 
to  the  private  teaching  of  those  scriptural  truths  which  he  found 
so  comforting  to  himself.  He  soon  gathered  around  him  a 
company  of  Bible  students,  noted  for  their  simplicity,  their 
purity  of  life,  their  protestations  against  the  corruptions  which 
surrounded  them  in  the  Papal  Church,  and  their  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  Presently  the  bloody  hand 
of  persecution  was  raised  against  them,  and  scattered  them 
through  the  Alps,  into  Italy,  Germany,  England,  Spain  and  Bo- 
hemia. A leaven  was  thus  spread  abroad  to  which,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  may  be  traced  the  evangelical  principles  and  labors 
of  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Savonarola  and  others, 
who  opened  the  way  for  Luther,  the  hero  priest  of  Saxony,  and 
his  coadjutors,  who  “ shook  the  authority  of  the  high  pontificate 
which  kept  the  world  in  thraldom,”  and  brought  down  the 
“peering  altitude  of  that  olden  tyranny,”  which  had  been  tram- 
pling on  the  necks  and  consciences  of  men  for  nearly  a thousand 
years.  And  thus,  in  Peter  Waldo,  the  merchant  of  Lyons,  may 
we  find  one  of  the  remote,  but  active  fountains  of  that  wonderful 
resurrection  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  has  given  us  our 
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open  Bible,  our  Christian  greatness,  our  sublimest  liberty,  and 
our  immortal  hopes. 

But  I will  not  enter  further  into  these  particulars.  I have 
answered  the  questions  with  which  I started.  The  theme  is 
capable  of  vastly  greater  amplification,  but  there  is  no  time  for 
it  now.  The  outlines  of  the  picture  are  before  you.  You  see 
who  the  merchant  is,  how  valuable  are  his  services,  how  impor- 
tant are  his  relations,  and  how  indispensable  to  the  great  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  is  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  pursuits. 
Has  he  not  a just  right  to  our  respect,  our  sympathy  and  our 
affection  ? Who  that  is  more  worthy  of  our  regard  ? And,  if 
upon  the  treacherous  seas  of  his  pursuits,  his  cherished  barque 
should  wreck  or  sink,  does  not  his  case  gather  interest  enough 
from  the  excellence  of  his  sphere  to  charm  even  dolphins  to  his 
rescue,  to  bear  him  to  some  quiet  shore  where  his  lost  fortunes 
may  be  retrieved  ? 

I need  not  speak  to  merchants  of  the  hazards  and  vicissitudes 
of  ti’ade.  I need  not  tell  them  how  largely  risk  enters  into  nearly 
every  transaction  of  their  calling.  Strange  and  veering  are  the 
winds  on  which  its  prosperity  depends.  Few  that  venture  upon 
its  eccentric  tides  ever  reach  the  haven  of  affluence  and  wealth. 
And  even  the  best  equipped  and  most  watchful  are  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger.  Sudden  reverses  may  overtake  them  when 
they  least  expect  it,  and  dash  out  the  brightest  hopes  at  the  very 
moment  when  their  promise  is  the  greatest. 

There  be  those  who  daily  thread  our  streets  in  melancholy 
sadness,  scarcely  knowing  where  to  find  their  next  day’s  bread, 
who  were  once  prominent,  spirited  and  prosperous  merchants — 
men  of  high  integrity,  noble  bearing,  and  generous  sensibilities — 
whom  the  stout  waves  of  disaster  and  misfortune  overtook  and 
overwhelmed.  Some  of  them  have  families  that  once  moved  in 
elevated  circles,  but  now  are  narrowed  down  to  small  allowances 
and  helpless  indigence,  with  their  good  estate  and  joyous  pros- 
pects scattered  to  the  winds.  And  some  of  them  are  becoming 
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feeble  with  age  and  gathering  infirmities,  who,  with  all  their  toil 
and  earlier  successes,  are  left  in  the  evening  of  their  days  with- 
out the  means  to  command  the  repose  called  for  by  their  years. 
And  these  are  but  the  representatives  of  many  of  their  class  in 
every  city,  the  world  over.  They  are  the  living  memorials  of 
the  terrible  hazards,  under  which  the  wealth  of  the  earth  is  ac- 
cumulated, and  of  the  bitter  costs  at  which  the  glorious  ends  of 
commerce  are  achieved.  I look  upon  them,  and  my  heart  is 
moved  to  think  that  such  noble  pursuits  should  involve  such  fear- 
ful perils.  Scarcely  more  equivocal  are  the  fortunes  of  war,  or 
more  alarming  the  risks  of  the  battle-field. 

And  when  I see  how  the  country’s  tender  sympathy  gathers 
round  her  patriot  heroes,  how  nations  lavish  their  pensions  on 
their  wounded  soldiers,  and  those  who  have  felt  the  weight  of 
battle,  how  affectionate  and  gracious  help  like  an  angel  of  mercy 
comes  to  minister  consolation  to  men  who,  in  other  spheres,  have 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  freedom  or  humanity ; I am  ready  to  turn 
and  ask,  is  there  nothing  due  to  those  who  have  stood  to  their 
posts  upon  the  rolling  deck  of  trade,  battling  with  winds  and 
tides,  by  night  and  day,  to  steer  the  ship  of  commerce  safely  to 
her  port,  till  their  very  clothes  have  stript  from  off  their  backs, 
and  they  been  dashed,  penniless,  upon  the  shore  ? Does  no 
warm-beating  admiration  thrill  for  them  ? Has  poetry  no  song, 
sympathy  no  tear,  charity  no  provision,  eloquence  no  word, 
for  them?  Careth  no  man  for  their  brave  adventures,  their 
great  sacrifices,  their  bitter  sufferings,  in  the  great  cause  of  the 
world’s  exchanges  ? Are  their  services  unworthy  of  remem- 
brance ? Is  their  sad  lot  deserving  of  no  commiseration  ? Has 
humanity  no  debt  of  obligation  to  discharge  to  them  ? 

Friends,  while  I pronounce  these  sentences,  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  I could  feel  the  motions  of  thousands  of  hearts  in  this  vast 
assembly,  beating  to  the  sentiment — “ Grod  bless  the  noble  men! 
Grod  bless  the  noble  men  ! and  rain  his  benedictions  on  the  Asso- 
ciation which  seeks  to  help  them  in  their  need!” 
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Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  — Natural 
history  gives  us  an  account  of  a little  animal  called  the  opossum. 
When  you  come  upon  him  by  surprise,  he  becomes  suddenly  inac- 
tive. You  approach  him  and  give  him  a push  with  your  foot  to 
see  whether  he  can  go,  and  he  gives  not  the  least  muscular 
evidence  of  any  fitness  for  that  operation.  He  seems  to  say 
with  every  limb,  “ I can’t  go.  Other  things  may  go  ; other 
animals  that  have  legs  may  go,  but  I have  no  fitness  to  go.” 
But  leave  him,  just  give  him  a wide  berth,  and  he  will  open 
about  one-sixteenth  of  his  eye ; then  he  will  open  it  about  one- 
eighth  ; then  he  will  open  it  wide, — and  you  had  better  believe 
he  will  go.  Go  ! there  is  hardly  anything  else  that  can  so  go  ! 

Now,  there  is  a great  deal  of  opossum  about  some  of  these 
Philadelphia  parsons ; and  I feel  considerably  provoked  when  I 
think  how  much  “ going”  I have  done  for  them.  Now,  here  is 
a very  modest  gentleman  (Dr.  Seiss)  who  gets  up  and  tells  us 
“this  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever  been  induced  to  occupy  the 
platform,  because  he  has  felt  he  has  no  fitness :”  yet  when  he 
commences  to  go,  there  is  hardly  any  stopping  him.  He  very 
cunningly  tells  you  that  I will  make  up  all  his  deficiencies — that 
all  the  rich  things  of  the  feast  are  to  come  in  with  the  caterer  who 
is  to  follow  and  who  has  such  large  practice  and  such  perfect  pro- 
ficiency. Then  he  brings  in  from  all  sources  and  directions,  great 
haunches  of  venison  and  canvass-back  duck  and  other  delicacies, 
and  he  stuffs  you  to  surfeiting : and  coolly  tells  you  to  “ put  it 
to  profit  and  loss.”  Never  mind  ! we’ve  got  him  ! Ladies  and 
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gentlemen,  my  old  friends  of  Philadelphia,  I leave  my  unsettled 
account  with  Dr.  Seiss,  in  your  hands ; and  having  seen  him  go, 
I hope  you  will  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  cease  to  go,  notwith- 
standing the  modesty  of  his  introduction  or  the  peculiar  sound 
of  his  name. 

The  fact  is,  this  is  a grand  surprise  to  some  of  us.  I don’t 
mean  the  Doctor’s  speech  exactly,  though  I think  he  has  caught 
some  of  you  napping ; but  I told  some  of  these  Directors  what 
I knew  about  it  before  he  spoke,  because  I knew  he  was  “ play- 
ing possum.”  And  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  done  such 
things.  I once  heard  Dr.  Boardman  make  on  this  platform,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  I ever  listened  to  ; yet  he  prefaced 
it  with  a modest  intimation  that  he  never  spoke  on  the  platform 
because  he  had  no  qualifications ! And  we  poor  little  hacks 
have  to  be  “ trotted  out”  here  on  every  occasion,  because  these 
great  war-horses  have  “no  fitness.” 

I was  going  to  say  that  this  is  a surprise  to  some  of  us.  Pre- 
viously to  your  assembling,  I was  in  conversation  with  your 
worthy  President,  and  he  was  speaking  in  a somewhat  doleful 
tone  about  the  storm.  It  appears  that  this  is  a repetition  of  a 
stormy  night  for  the  anniversary,  and  there  was  a fear  that  it 
would  be  like  a “ wet  blanket”  upon  the  exercises.  But  the  fact 
of  the  business  is,  my  dear  friends,  we  are  all  a little  too  nervous 
on  this  subject  of  storms.  The  storm  to-night  has  not  hurt  this 
anniversary : it  is  all  bright  and  cheerful  and  hopeful  here.  It 
is  the  decree  of  Divine  Providence,  my  friends,  that  in  this 
world  we  shall  all  go  through  storms.  Storms  must  come  over 
the  face  of  our  history,  as  over  the  face  of  our  planet.  We 
must  have  literal  storms  and  we  must  have  metaphorical  storms. 
There  will  be  storms,  not  only  over  the  face  of  the  earth — in 
the  physical  elements,  but  there  will  be  storms  over  the  face  of 
the  community — in  the  social  elements.  And  these  storms  cannot 
be  avoided ; there  is  no  human  forecast  that  can  escape  them ; 
there  is  no  human  power  that  can  prevent  them.  The  Associa- 
tion would  doubtless  have  selected  a clear  night  for  this  anniver- 


sary,  but  it  is  not  in  their  power  thus  to  foresee.  So  it  is  with 
all  the  storms  to  which  we  are  subject  as  individuals,  as  a social 
community  or  as  a nation ; we  cannot  foresee  these  storms,  we 
cannot  avoid  them.  They  are  the  decree  of  a Divine  Provi- 
dence, they  must  come  upon  our  path. 

“ Life  is  a sea,  though  fair  its  face, 

And  smooth  its  dimpled  waters  pace, 

Its  canopy  oft  pure, — 

Yet  rocks  below  and  tempests  sleep 
Insidious  o’er  that  glassy  deep, 

And  leave  no  hour  secure.” 

Yet,  friends,  as  unavoidable  as  storms  are,  and  as  unpleasant 
as  they  seem  to  be  to  most  of  us  (for  they  constitute  our  troubles, 
our  tribulations),  yet  they  are  needful,  they  are  wholesome,  and 
therefore  they  are  sent.  And  we  have  been  altogether  too 
timid  and  nervous  in  regard  to  storms.  We  must  learn  to  see 

O 

the  true  philosophy  of  storms.  Storms  on  the  sea  make  true 
sailors.  You  can  never  make  a man  a sailor  by  giving  him  a 
career  that  is  nothing  but  continued  calm  weather.  The  hardy 
tar  is  not  nurtured  in  the  latitude  of  the  tropics,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  trade  winds.  The  whaling  voyage,  the  fishing  cruise,  the 
voyage  that  dares  the  Northern  sea,  that  meets  the  hurricane 
and  the  tempest,  the  rage  and  strife  of  the  elements — it  is  these 
that  have  nurtured  those  true  seamen  who  have  been  the  glory  of 
our  national  marine.  So  it  is  with  the  storms  that  come  upon 
communities.  These  storms  of  finance — why  they  make  real 
financiers.  Can’t  you  see  the  improvement  V Why,  how  quick 
the  sails  were  reefed  this  time ! These  bank  men  did  not  make 
such  a miserable  bungle  of  it  as  they  did  at  the  time  of  the  other 
panic,  when  the  sails  were  all  torn  to  rags  before  they  began  to 
reef.  But  this  time,  before  you  knew  it  they  had  the  men  aloft 
and  the  top-sails  furled  ; and  now  you  are  going  under  easy  sail, 
and  all  the  passengers  feel  contented.  It  is  going  through  such 
storms  that  gives  the  discipline  which  develops  character. 

So  it  is  with  our  national  storms.  The  ship  of  State  cannot 
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always  have  calm  weather.  God  knows  that  it  would  not  be 
good  for  her,  and  that  is  the  reason  He  does  not  give  it.  But  the 
storms  will  not  destroy  her.  No,  friends,  I will  tell  you  what 
the  storm  will  do — it  will  send  the  miserable  land-sharks  that 
have  got  on  deck,  into  the  lee-scuppers,  and  will  bring  out  the 
true  seamen.  There  never  was  a nation  under  heaven  that  so 
much  needed  the  discipline  of  storm  as  this  country  of  ours. 
We  have  had  a great  deal  of  fair  wind,  a great  deal  of  unmiti- 
gated and  unmingled  prosperity ; and  the  great  danger  is  that, 
like  Jeshurun,  we  should  “ wax  fat  and  kick.”  We  need  storm, 
we  need  trial ; we  appreciate  so  much  the  more  the  sunshine 
when  it  comes.  And  these  national  storms  develop  true  states- 
manship. Why,  these  bellowings  that  you  have  heard  from  a 
few  men,  who  have  been  tossed  as  froth  on  the  top  of  this  ex- 
citement, are  as  nothing.  The  voice  of  the  pilot  is  yet  to  be 
heard.  Yes,  we  can  almost  hear  it  now,  coming  from  the  sweet 
South.  The  voice  of  Stephens,  a true  statesman,  already  swells 
on  the  breeze.  There  are  men  on  board  this  great  national 
ship  who  can  man  every  rope  and  reef  every  sail,  who  can  guide 
the  ship  of  State  into  the  haven  of  her  sublime  destiny.  And 
the  storm  wakes  them  up,  the  storm  calls  them  out.  Where  did 
we  get  the  first  Congress  ? Where  did  we  get  those  men  whose 
splendid  names  stand  out  in  our  national  history  like  stars  of  the 
purest  lustre  and  the  first  magnitude  ? Those  men  were  called 
forth  by  the  storm  of  the  Revolution ; they  came  out  of  those 
great  seasons  of  trial  when  little  men  would  not  do — when  pot- 
house politicians  had  to  stay  at  home,  because  the  emergency 
was  too  momentous  for  their  comprehension.  There  are  a great 
many  men  who  go  on  board  the  ship  of  State  and  take  official 
relationships  for  the  sake  of  the  pay , all  the  qualification  they 
have  is  to  consume  the  rations.  But  when  the  storm  comes,  they 
are  like  some  inland  Yankees  I heard  of,  who  shipped  on  a vessel 
in  the  character  of  seamen ; they  wanted  to  get  across  the  ocean 
to  trade  in  wooden  nutmegs  or  something  of  that  sort.  When 
the  storm  came  up  they  were  on  deck,  and  the  Captain  sung  out, 
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“ Spring  aloft  there,  and  furl  that  main-top-gallant-sail.”  They 
showed  great  hesitation  to  comply,  and  merely  looked  up  and 
talked.  “ Why  don’t  you  go  aloft  there?”  he  cried.  “Well, 
Captain,  we’ve  concluded.”  “ Concluded  what  ?”  “Well,  we’ve 
concluded  to  let  the  sail  blow  away  and  to  pay  for  it. 

There  are  a great  many  such  sailors  on  the  national  ship,  and 
the  storm  reveals  their  true  character.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of 
the  storm,  it  will  develop  our  true  statesmen.  And  I have 
always  believed  that  this  very  problem  of  American  slavery — 
this  difficult  problem — is  to  be,  not  the  destruction  of  this  country, 
but  her  salvation,  because  it  will  keep  her  great  men  watchful  and 
at  work.  St.  Paul  had  a thorn  in  the  flesh ; it  was  from  the  devil, 
too,  (as  slavery  is  undoubtedly) — “ a messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  him.”  When  Paul  sought  to  have  that  thorn  removed,  God 
said  to  him  in  substance,  “It  must  be  there;  it  is  for  your  good; 
it  is  better  for  you,  Paul,  that  you  should  have  that  messenger 
of  Satan  to  buffet  you.”  Paul  was  enlightened  as  to  the  Divine 
beneficence  of  this  afflictive  dispensation,  and  he  afterwards  said, 
“ Lest  I should  be  exalted  above  measure  through  the  abundance 
of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a thorn  in  the  flesh, 
the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me.”  God  knew  that  He 
intended  to  give  that  noble  craft  a great  press  of  fair  wind,  and 
that  he  would  need  ballast  in  the  hold  to  keep  upright.  So  God 
will  see  to  this  nation.  He  has  sublime  and  magnificent  pur- 
poses in  regard  to  this  nation ; and  the  man  who  does  not  see  it 
must  be  blind  to  all  history,  to  all  the  indications  of  God’s  pro- 
vidence ; but  the  path  to  that  destiny  will  be  through  storms 
that  will  make  faint  hearts  fail  with  fear. 

I never  shall  forget  a little  speech  that  I once  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher.  I was  attending  an 
anniversary  meeting  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and  some  gentlemen 
who  preceded  me  had  made  very  eloquent  speeches  indeed,  but 
they  were  very  desponding — they  lacked  the  element  of  hope. 
They  were  like  the  speeches  of  some  of  these  “ old  granny” 
doctors  who  come  up  to  a patient,  feel  his  pulse,  and  say  “ He’s 
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sinking .”  Of  course  the  remark  is  like  so  much  lead  in  the  poor 
man’s  heart ; they  might  as  well  push  his  head  under  at  once. 
Well,  the  speeches,  with  all  their  beauty  of  rhetoric,  had  that 
“sinking”  element  in  them.  I saw  that  it  made  the  old  Doctor 
very  nervous,  and  it  made  me  a little  nervous,  too,  for  I was  to 
follow.  However,  when  I rose,  I did  the  best  I could  to  pour  in 
the  sunshine  and  the  hope,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  grand  future 
of  my  country,  I saw  as  I went  on,  that  the  Doctor’s  mind 
was  working ; he  changed  his  legs,  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other,  until  he  got  his  breeches  up  above  the  top  of  his  boots. 
As  soon  as  I sat  down,  up  jumped  the  Doctor  (although  his  name 
was  not  on  the  programme),  and  striding  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform  like  “another  Richmond  in  the  field,”  said  he,  “My 
young  brother ’s  right ; he ’s  right — I don’t  believe  it  is  in  the 
decrees  of  God  that  this  noble  country  shall  go  to  the  devil.” 

But,  friends,  whilst  storms  are  good  for  the  nation,  they  are 
good  for  the  individual.  Therefore  God  exposes  all  of  us — mer- 
chants and  all  classes — to  adversity  of  fortune,  to  trials,  to 
troubles.  But  it  makes  men  of  us ; it  brings  out  the  best  quali- 
ties in  us.  The  white  robed  ranks  that  now  shine  in  that  higher 
atmosphere  and  walk  that  sublime  elevated  platform,  are  “ they 
who  came  out  of  much  tribulation.”  The  storms  purified  them, 
the  storms  ennobled  them ; and  cut  of  trials  they  came  forth  as 
gold  from  the  furnace. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  storms  are  thus  useful,  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  we  should  make  provision  for  storms.  We  cannot 
avoid  them ; we  would  not  wish  to  avoid  them  if  we  could  look 
at  the  sublime  philosophy  of  their  beneficence.  Yet  it  is  God’s 
will  that  we  should  make  provision  for  the  storms.  He  has  given 
us  prudence  and  a measure  of  fore-cast — not  fore-cast  to  avoid 
them,  but  fore-cast  to  provide  for  them  ; He  has  given  us  common 
sense ; He  has  given  us  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  all  these 
things  teach  us  that  it  is  but  common  wisdom  to  provide  for  the 
coming  storm.  The  mariner  who  braves  the  sea,  takes  with  him 
extra  provision,  spare  sails,  spare  spars ; he  knows  that  he  may 
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meet  storms,  and  he  anticipates  what  he  will  do  when  the  storm 
breaks  upon  him.  Not  only  so,  but  he  is  associated  with  others 
for  his  protection ; he  contributes  to  a fund  that  shall  sustain  a 
sort  of  Humane  Society’s  apparatus  for  the  relief  of  disabled 
mariners.  It  is  a common  dictate  of  prudence,  then,  that  the 
mercantile  profession  should  unite — that  the  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia should  unite  in  a great  fraternal  society  for  mutual  relief 
in  time  of  storm ; that  they  should  make  provision  against  those 
disasters  that  may  come  upon  any  of  them.  The  most  beauti- 
fully moulded,  the  most  richly  freighted,  the  most  glorious  in  her 
equipments  of  all  the  craft  that  float,  may  meet  with  tempest ; 
and  there  is  no  young  man  here  to-night,  however  high  his  hope, 
however  strong  his  heart,  however  beautiful  his  prospect,  how- 
ever noble  his  mercantile  position,  but  may  meet  with  disaster ; 
he  may  be  dismantled.  Prudence,  then,  would  teach  him  to 
associate  with  brethren,  and  by  this  little  act  of  yearly  contribu- 
tion, this  apparently  pitiful  sacrifice  (if  it  may  be  called  so),  lay 
up  for  that  day  of  trouble  something  which,  as  the  report  well 
expresses  it,  shall  be  like  a rope  to  the  sinking  sailor — a rope, 
better  than  a fortune,  because  it  is  the  thing  fitting,  suited, 
needed. 

But  besides  this  selfish  impulse  (growing  out  of  the  exposure 
to  disaster  which  is  common  to  every  merchant)  which  ought  to 
induce  him  to  join  such  an  association  as  this,  there  is  a benevo- 
lent aspect  in  which  it  presents  itself.  You  may  not  need  relief 
yourself,  but  shall  you  withhold  your  hand,  your  contribution, 
your  countenance  from  the  association,  because  you  may  escape  ? 
No,  some  one  will  need  it ; some  brother-merchant  will  need  it. 
That  should  be  argument  enough.  The  Avoman  who  saw  the 
little  child  in  front  of  the  maddened  coursers  that  had  broken 
from  control,  and,  all  speckled  with  foam,  were  dashing  down  the 
street  right  towards  the  little  one — she  ran  screaming,  “ SaAre 
that  child  ! save  that  child  !”  “ Is  it  your  child  ?”  asked  a by- 

stander. “ No,  but  it  is  somebody's  child.”  The  dictate  of  hu- 
manity, so  warm  and  fresh  in  woman’s  heart,  and  Avhich  prompted 
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that  exclamation,  should  lead  every  man  gladly  to  aid  such  orga- 
nizations as  these.  For,  friends,  the  pity,  the  compassion,  the 
benevolent  sympathies  that  are  called  out  by  these  organizations, 
are  the  best  developments  that  can  possibly  be  made  by  us. 
They  are  the  noblest  discipline  to  which  the  human  character  can 
be  subjected  on  this  theatre  of  action.  Oh ! how  often  we  for- 
get what,  after  all  is  success  in  life.  In  mercantile  life,  in  any 
kind  of  social  life,  what  is  success  ? Making  money  ? Some 
people  think  so.  If  a man  does  not  make  money,  or  if  he  loses 
it,  it  is  a dead  failure.  “ Poor  fellow  ! he  has  made  a failure.” 
If  he  makes  money — if,  like  the  digger  Indian,  he  only  has  the 
faculty  of  scraping  and  holding — lie  is  “successful.”  The  man 
who  has  only  that  faculty,  whether  he  be  a merchant  “ or  any 
other  man” — who  has  only  the  faculty  of  gathering  and  keeping 
and  holding — Shakspeare  has  well  likened  to  a jackass  loaded 
with  gold. 

“ Like  an  ass  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 

Thou  bear’st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a journey, 

And  death  unloads  thee.” 

Such  a man  is  a beast  of  burden,  and  that  is  about  all.  And 
what  a poor  miserable  browsing  he  makes  of  it ! All  his  success 
is  to  carry  a load  for  somebody  else  to  use. 

I will  tell  you  what  success  is.  Success  in  life  is  to  make 
something  out  of  ourselves.  Success  is  in  the  character  we 
form — the  development  of  manhood  that  we  achieve.  He  who, 
going  through  this  earthly  career,  works  out  the  noble,  the 
grand,  the  angelic,  the  sublime  of  his  character,  so  as  to  assimi- 
late to  a divine  nature,  and  bears  that  away  to  the  platforms  of 
immortality — that  man  has  achieved  success  in  life,  though  he 
die  as  poor  as  Lazarus. 

Take  care,  then,  ye  men  of  traffic,  that  ye  develop  not  merely 
the  traffic  side  of  your  character ; take  care  that  your  life  shall 
not  be  all  “profit  and  loss,”  according  to  the  mere  narrow  mer- 
cantile idea ; see  to  it  that  the  benevolent  functions  of  your 
nature,  the  moral,  the  noble,  are  developed.  Yield  yourselves 
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up  gladly  to  every  association  that  brings  you  in  contact  with 
human  suffering,  the  sufferings  of  your  brethren — that  makes 
you  a sympathizer,  that  makes  you  a helper.  Why,  God  could 
relieve  all  the  suffering  in  the  world,  and  His  benevolence  would 
prompt  Him  to  do  it  at  once,  were  it  not  for  the  interest  that  He 
has  in  our  development.  Therefore  He  has  made  us  the  almoners 
of  His  bounty,  the  exhibitors  of  His  divine  compassion ; and  in 
the  exhibition  of  this  feeling  we  do  that  which  most  elevates  our- 
selves. It  is  the  sublimest  discipline  that  man  can  undergo. 

The  discipline  of  suffering  is  often  hard  to  bear ; as  Scripture 
well  says,  “No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  joyous,  but 
grievous ; nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable 
fruit.”  But  this  discipline  of  benevolence  is  all  pleasant.  In 
the  exercise  of  these  compassionate  and  loving  emotions,  we  have 
the  sweetest  satisfaction.  There  is  no  joy  tasted  either  on  earth 
or  in  heaven,  higher  than  the  exercise  of  benevolence,  of  com- 
passion, of  affection.  Here  is  a discipline  that  satisfies,  that 
gives  the  highest  joy,  while  it  elevates  us  and  assimilates  us  to 
Deity.  Oh  ! then,  who  would  not  throw  his  heart  and  hands 
and  all  his  powers  into  these  grand  and  philanthropic  movements 
of  the  age  ? Listen,  then,  to  the  good  voice  that  has  already 
addressed  you,  and  let  your  merchandising  have  a heavenly  savor 
and  aspect.  Make  it  a sublime  traffic,  that  shall  have  not  only 
an  account  here,  but  an  account  hereafter,  and  that  shall  secure 
for  you  not  merely  the  gold  that  perishes,  but  the  gold  that 
endures  forever. 


“ Oh  ! what  a world  of  beauty 
A loving  heart  might  plan, 

If  man  did  but  his  duty, 

And  loved  his  fellow-man  !” 

An  earnest  and  long-continued  round  of  applause  followed  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Willits’  address.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed. 
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Wilkins,  Charles  C. 
Willcox,  Augustine 
Willcox,  Frederick 
Willcox,  Mark 
"W ills,  Thomas  E. 
Williams,  Charles  B. 
Williams,  John  H. 
Williamson,  M. 

Wilson,  J.  V. 

Willson,  N.  J. 

Wilstach,  William  P. 
Wiltbank,  S.  P. 
Wiltberger,  D.  S. 
Winebrener,  David  S. 
Winchester,  S. 

Withers,  Hanson  L. 
Withers  Joseph  N. 
Wolfe,  Erasmus  D. 
Wolgamuth,  Francis  F. 
Wood,  Joseph 
Wood,  Thomas  S. 
Wood,  George  W. 
Woodbury,  Daniel  B. 
Woodside,  William 
Workman,  H.  Weir 
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Worman,  Lewis  H. 
Wright,  Robert  K. 
Wright,  Samuel 
Wyllie,  Robert 


Young,  James  S. 
Young,  James  T. 


Zell,  T.  Ellwood 


MEMORANDUM. 

Persons  desiring  copies  of  the  Constitution  aud  By-Laws,  may  call  on  Wil- 
liam A.  Rolin,  Secretary,  N.  E.  corner  of  Eighth  and  Market  streets. 

Members  requiring  pecuniary  aid,  may  call  on  William  II.  Bacon,  Chair- 
man of  the  Relief  Committee,  No.  323  Market  street. 

Members  who  wish  employment,  or  mercantile  houses  who  may  require 
salesmen  or  clerks,  may  call  on  Coatks  Walton,  Chairman  of  the  Registry 
Committee,  No.  623  Market  street. 
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